CHAPTER IV
THE ABILITY TO READ
i. Two PROBLEMS FOR THE TEACHER
For private and public reasons alike children must learn to
read, for where the ability to read is not general the maintenance
of a high level of civilization is hardly possible, and where the
power to get enjoyment and information from books is lacking
the development of a satisfactory personal life is unlikely to be
realized.
It is widely assumed that practically all children can be taught
to read, though nothing more may be meant than that they can
be taught to utter the right noises when confronted with printed
words and asked to translate them Into sound. Such mechanical
reading, or "barking at print,53 as Sir John Adams used to call
it, involves little more* than an ability to make habit associations
between printed symbols and vocal noises, a result that may be
brought about by brute repetition of a given stimulus together
with the appropriate response. An ability to utter the right
noises at the proper cues must, therefore, be distinguished from
the genuine thing, the ability to read with understanding and
appreciation.
Whether it is Reasonable to expect all children to have acquired
the ability to read in the genuine sense by the time they have
reached the school-leaving age is a matter of some doubt. Read-
ing is not a simple "skill, like writing, which, once learned, can
be 'increased automatically. It may be practised at different
levels of difficulty with the result that the existence of the ability
to read well at one level is no guarantee at all that an equal
ability will be manifested at a higher level, or even at the same
level in another field of interest. When we say, therefore, that
a child has been taught to read we ought to make it quite clear
what it is we mean. Certainly, if we take reading to mean
something more than 'saying the words,9 the results of our
systematic instruction over a period of some nine years of child
life during the past half-century have not been altogether
satisfying; indeed, there is ground for the fear that we may
be training the vast majority of our children just well enough-
to enable them to occupy themselves with the tawdriest reading
material and yet not well enough to ensure that they will wish
to enter into and enjoy their rightful intellectual and spiritual
heritage, or even that they will be able to ^withstand the word-
magic of the advertiser and the propagandist. Consequently
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